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Significant 


HITLER’S GERMANY 
Robert C. Dexter 
in Church and Society 


It is the desire for a unified state which 
has for the time being crushed all open 


political opposition, just as was the case’ 


during the war in America. With this 
attitude there can be no sympathy among 
people who genuinely believe in democ- 
racy; but the Nazis and many others con- 
tend that democracy is an impossible form 
of government in a crisis. At the same 
time, it is only fair to say that the Nazis 
are developing within various commercial, 
labor, and professional groups a sort of 
guild socialism where there is discussion of 
matters of policy without, however, the 
question being put to a vote.’ Where there 
are divergent points of view an attempt is 
made to arrive at what the Quakers call 
the “‘sense of the meeting,’”’ and this sense 
of the meeting, generally speaking, be- 
comes the policy of the State. 

It is the same desire for a unified policy 
which has dictated the Nazi attitude 
toward religion. The Nazis realize, as all 
nations realized during the war, that the 
attitude of the churches is important, and 
they have taken steps to secure the sup- 
port of all religious groups. Whether this 
program will be successful is a matter of 
opinion. There is no doubt that the con- 
cordat with the Catholic Church has for 
the time being, at least, eliminated all or- 
ganized political opposition from Roman 
Catholics. The control of the Protestant 
Church is officially still more rigorous, but 
there are strong elements of opposition 
even among groups who heretofore have 
contended that religion and polities were 
entirely separate. Barth, for example, has 
been saying openly that “‘the church be- 
lieves in the divine order of the state, but it 
does not believe in the necessary divinity 
of a particular form of state—and that 
applies to a national socialist state.”’ At 
present it seems as though the government 
would win out in this controversy, but 
prophecy in such matters is dangerous 
business. One reason for the feeling that 
the state will win in this present con- 
troversy is due to the fact that the German 
churches have for a long time centered their 
emphasis on “evangelism and the inner 
life.” 

A paragraph from “The Ordeal of 
German Protestantism,” The Christian 
Century, July 12, epitomizes this attitude: 
“German Protestantism from Luther down 
to Herman and Eucken and now Barth, 
has fulfilled itself so completely in its pre- 
occupation with the inner life, or with some 
cosmic consciousness which transcends the 
historic scene, that one may be forgiven 
for not expecting too much at the present 
crisis.”’ 


Sentiments 


A TRIBUTE TO FELIX ADLER 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
in The Nation 


Felix Adler was a profound philosopher, 
a man with a splendid mind, which busied 
itself from beginning to end with the tre- 
mendous problems of human relationships, 
and always from the point of view of pure 
ethics. He had within him the making of 
astoic. One felt of him that he could have 
drunk the hemlock with the equanimity of 
Socrates, and could have sat in judgment 
on his own children with complete im- 
partiality. In a sense his mind functioned 
like a superbly operating machine. There 
were no missing spark plugs here, no grit 
in the gears, no backfiring. He went 
straight to the nub, and he never discussed 
an issue or a problem until he had viewed 
it from every angle. One felt in him the 
strength which comes from quiet medita- 
tion, from the ability to divest himself not 
only of considerations of creature comfort 
and of the flesh, but of any influences 
which might hamper a calm and detached 
survey of the problem. 

Perhaps it was because of this rigid con- 
trol of his emotions that those who did not 
know him well thought him cold and life- 
less, lacking in feeling. They felt that his 
face was a mask, and so it was in that it hid 
on the public stage the profound emotions 
in those depths of his spiritual nature which 
far too few had the privilege of plumbing. 
None the less, he brought comfort and con- 
solation to innumerable people. The mem- 
bers of his Ethical Culture congregation 
turned to him as the great rock of their 
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salvation. They appealed to him first of 
all when some cruel stroke of fortune put 
them on the rack, made them question the 
justice of life and every belief that they held. 

At twenty-four years of age, in 1876, he 
founded the Ethical Culture movement in 
America, a movement to apply ethics, 
pure and unabridged, to every problem of 
life, to create a religion of duty and of the 
brotherhood of man, which should flourish 
without the myths, the miracles, the rituals, 
the dogmas, and the idol-worship of the 
established religions. Naturally the move- 
ment was attacked, but it grew steadily. 
Not by any means as it should have. It 
set standards too high for most people, who 
wish, if they go to church at all, to have 
their panoplied bishops and cardinals, their 
chants, their incense, their genuflections. 
It was, of course, not an atheistic move- 
ment; on the contrary, it recognized the 
presence of a divine force. It was, and is, 
a movement to establish a rational view of 
life, especially in its relation to the unknown. 
One reason why it did not grow faster, I 
suppose, was that it lacked warmth, and 
perhaps emotion, in its Sunday devotional 
services. Yet there have been times when 
I have sat in Felix Adler’s audience and 
been more deeply stirred by him than by 
any other preacher that I ever listened to. 

It was a source of deep regret to me that 
I had to break my ties with the Ethical 
Culture Society when the war came and it 
refused to take any position on that great- 
est tragedy of mankind. It was explained 
to me by some of the members that to do so 
would disrupt the society. I objected 
that that was the very argument made by 
all the churches, which were turning their 
backs upon the Prince of Peace and amend- 
ing a certain Commandment to read: 
“Thou shalt kill.” My objection met 
with few approvals. In the face of the 
greatest ethical disaster of modern times, 
the Ethical Culture Society remained si- 
lent. I thought it ought to speak out, and 
if necessary perish, in protest at the cruci- 
fixion of mankind. Had its leaders spoken 
out, I believe that the movement would be 
far, far stronger today than it is, just as 
I think that the Quakers, weak in numbers 
as they are, are stronger because of theif 
policy during the war than they would 
otherwise have been. I would have had 
Felix Adler and his fellow-leaders imitate 
Wendell Phillips in his demand that if he 
died before emancipation of the American 
Negro it should be recorded on his tomb- 
stone that he refused to remain loyal to a 
church that was silent in the presence of a 
nation’s sin, and that he was “‘recreant 
to a country which was a magnificent con- 
spiracy against justice.” But my feeling 
on this matter never for a moment affected 
my tremendous admiration for Felix Adler. 
Nor does it prevent me now from stating 
my honest belief that few men have made 


such contributions to the ethical welfare of - 


the United States as did he; few men 
have more generously and completely 
served their adopted country. 
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E XIII. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


(, Albert C. Knudson 


=| SUCCESSOR to Borden Parker Bowne in the 
| chair of philosophy would naturally be ex- 
pected to be a pronounced theist; and that 
a=2} Hdgar Sheffield Brightman is. He is, as 
_ Bowne was in his day, perhaps the most distinguished 
) philosophical exponent of a clear-cut theism in Amer- 
ica. There is nothing vague, ambiguous or confused 
in his conception of deity. God is for him personal; 
and personality is with him a clearly defined concept. 
_ In his use of this term and in his fundamental think- 
ing in general there is no equivocating. His yea is 
yea, and his nay, nay. A very great virtue in a meta- 
_ physician. 
Professor Brightman aims to be and is a philos- 
_opher in the broadest sense of the term. His courses 
in Boston University cover the whole field of philos- 
_ophy. And the fact that he was chosen to edit the 
_ “Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy” is evidence of his recognized standing as 
a “pure” philosopher. Indeed, he has himself an 
_aversion to being referred to as a theologian. Still he 
has a special interest in religion. To this he was 
_ predestined by his birth in a Methodist parsonage and 
_by his natural bent. He “experienced” religion early 
in life, and the experience has remained with him a 
vital reality. He is not only a man of deep personal 
piety but an institutionalist, devoted to the church and 
to the organized propagation of religion in the world. 
Some philosophers, such as H. B. Alexander and 
_R. A. Tsanoff, have held aloof from the church for fear 
that they might through its influence be deflected from 
the pure pursuit of truth. Brightman has had no 
such fear, but he has sought as earnestly as anyone to 
| keep himself free from any warping influence that 
might arise from religious or other personal interests. 
With him truth is the great concern, whatever be its 
bearing on religious belief; and reason is the final court 
of appeal. He would not allow that he is himself a 
whit less objective in his thinking than any natural- 
istic or atheistic philosopher. 
So far as his intellectual pedigree is concerned it 
‘may be of interest to note that he is an A. B. (1906) 
and an A. M. (1908) from Brown University and an 
§. T. B. (1910) and Ph. D. (1912) from Boston Uni- 
versity, and that he was a student at two German 
universities, Berlin and Marburg. Among his college 
d graduate-school teachers in philosophy he speaks 
appreciatively of Meiklejohn, Everett, Natorp, and 
owne. Of these the last named manifestly influenced 


him most deeply. But he never became as much of a 
devotee of this great teacher as did many students in 
Boston University. He always felt that Bowne was 
neither as thoroughgoing an empiricist nor as thorough- 
gomg a rationalist as he ought to have been, and that 
his system needed to be supplemented and corrected 
by the work of both James and Hegel. He thus took an 
independent attitude toward Bowne from the start. 
He accepted his personalism in principle, but pro- 


_ ceeded to modify it in the direction both of empiricism 


and of rationalism. The latter tendency in his thought 
led him to repudiate Bowne’s pragmatism as expressed 
in the saying that “‘life is deeper than logic,’’ and the 
former tendency led him to reject Bowne’s absolutism 
and substitute for it the theory of a finite God. 

Dr. Brightman is first and foremost a teacher, 
one of the ablest, most stimulating, and most thorough 
teachers I have known. It is not often that one finds 
the productive scholar combined with the patience, 
the devotion to detail, and the personal interest in his 
students that are characteristic of the successful in- 
structor. But this combination we have in an emi- 
nent degree in Brightman. We have in him a class- 
room lecturer, original and creative in his thinking, 
who at the same time guides in a most painstaking 
way the research work of his graduate students. In 
his union of these two lines of activity he manifests 
what seems to me real genius as a teacher. 

It is, however, as author that he is best known. 
It may perhaps be a surprise to many to learn that his 
first book was in the field of Biblical criticism. It 
was entitled “The Sources of the Hexateuch,” and is 
today one of the standard texts in this field. It con- 
sists of a reconstruction of the J, E, and P documents, 
made in accordance with “the consensus of scholar- 
ship.”” Each document is printed separately and fur- 
nished with an introduction and notes. This book was 
published in 1918 while the author was professor of 
ethics and religion in Wesleyan University. In 1919 
he was called to his present position in Boston Uni- 
versity, and since then has written eight books besides 
numerous articles in various magazines. Of these 
books three have a general philosophical interest while 
the other five deal with topics that would naturally be 
classed under the philosophy of religion. To the former 
group belong “An Introduction to Philosophy” (1925), 
“A Philosophy of Ideals” (1928), and ‘Moral Laws” 
(1933); the latter group includes “Religious Values” 
(1925), “Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism” 
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(1925), “The Problem of God’’ (1980), “The Finding 
of God” (1931), and “Is God a Person?” (1982). 

The three books in the first group constitute the 
chief basis of the author’s reputation as a philosopher. 
“An Introduction to Philosophy” was prepared as a 
text-book and has been used as such in over forty 
colleges. It is simple in style, systematic and objective 
in method, comprehensive in its outlook, and yet is by 
no means neutral in its standpoint. The author states 
frankly his own preference for the personalistic world 
view and argues dispassionately but cogently in sup- 
port of it. ‘The Philosophy of Ideals’ has not had as 
wide a circulation as it deserves. The problem with 
which it deals is a difficult one. Its practical aspects 
have been discussed at length by others, but its psy- 
chological and theoretical aspects have long been in 
need of ampler treatment. Such a treatment Dr. 
Brightman here gives us. - He analyzes in detail the 
ideal and then develops its theoretical significance. 
He shows that ideals are inescapable in human life, 
and that they find their only rational grounding in an 
idealistic as distinguished from a naturalistic ohbe 
ophy. The book will abundantly repay careful study. 
It is a favorite with the author himself. 

“Moral Laws” is Dr. Brightman’s last book. It 
may be regarded as an application of his philosophy of 
ideals to the field of ethics. Its general position does 
not differ materially from that of the idealistic moral- 
ists of the past. But the method of treatment is new. 
Whereas Schleiermacher and Bowne, for instance, 
laid primary stress upon the ideas of duty and the good, 
Brightman concentrates attention on the laws of the 
moral life. He distinguishes two “formal” laws, six 
laws of value, and three personalistic laws. These 
laws are, of course, implicit in other ethical treatises, 
but Brightman has the distinction of making them ex- 
plicit and arranging them in a clearly defined system. 
In doing so he has made a valuable contribution to 
ethical theory. 

Of the five books that belong more strictly to the 
philosophy of religion there are three to which space 
will permit only a passing reference. “Immortality 
in Post-Kantian Idealism’”’ was the Ingersoll Lecture 
for 1925. It is one of the ablest and most scholarly 
in that series. “Religious Values” is a larger work of 
about three hundred pages. It is made up of ten 
chapters, some of which were originally written inde- 
pendently and without direct reference to the others. 
It does not, therefore, have quite as closely knit a 
unity as the author’s other books. But each chapter 
is pertinent to the general title, and the whole is a re- 
markably fresh, timely, and penetrating discussion of 
the most significant aspects of religious experience. 
“Ts God a Person?” is a small book, containing three 
lectures delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Graduate School in Nashville. It is 
popular in style and an excellent summary treatment 
of the question with which it deals. 

The remaining two books are the ones that have 
attracted the widest attention. ‘The Problem of 
God” startled many of the author’s friends by its 
bold and novel theory of the divine finitude; and ““The 
Finding of God” confirmed them in their anxiety by 
the definiteness and- finality with which the author 
here apparently committed himself to the new theory. 


This theory is not essential to the main argument of 
either of the books. They would both have been vir- 
tually complete without it, and in this shortened form 
would have been regarded as brilliant contributions 
to the current type of theism. In the case of each the 
theory of a finite God is in the nature of an appendix; 
but the appendix because of its novelty has so en- 
grossed public attention that the rest of the book has 
been commonly overlooked. 

The theory in question is an attempt to solve the 
problem both of human and divine suffering, especially 
the former. Dr. Brightman finds the key to the 
problem in the existence within God of a retarding 
and resisting factor which he calls the Given. This 
factor prevents God from doing what he otherwise 
would, and is responsible for the imperfection of the 
world. God has made as good a world as he could, but 
there is much evil in it, and he is struggling and suf- 
fering in order to make it better. The Cross is thus 
planted in the very being of God. There is much in 
this theory that is alluring, but I have not myself been 
able to accept it. The more I have reflected upon it, 
the more untenable it seems to me. My reasons for 
this conclusion have been stated rather fully in my 
recently published book, “The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion,” pp. 203-212, 386f, and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the theory seems to me to 
compromise both the divine unity and the divine 
goodness and to solve the problem of evil only by 
transferring it from the human sphere where it is more 
or less manageable to the divine sphere where it is 
wholly unmanageable. The Given in God is to me 
more inexplicable than any form of human suffering. 

But while saying this I cannot withhold my ad- 
miration from the skill and subtlety with which the 
author has elaborated the theory. It moves on a dis- 
tinctly higher plane both intellectually and religiously 
than do the other current conceptions of a finite God. 
Nor is it as revolutionary as some have thought. So 
far as I myself can see it has not appreciably affected 
the religious experience of the author nor his loyalty to 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith. Despite his 
emphasis upon it, the theory seems to me to belong to 
the fringe of his thinking and could be discarded with- 
out materially affecting the essential principles of his ~ 
philosophy or theology. 

Dr. Brightman is still a comparatively young 
man, a year short of fifty. He is possessed of a rest- 
less energy, follows eagerly the movements of the day, 
not only in philosophy and religion but also in social and 
political life both at home and abroad, and stands 
ready at any time to enter the fray in the interest of 
what he regards as the truth and the right. He is no 
closet philosopher. He lives in close contact wit 
the world about him, and out of this contact as well 
as out of his reading comes the inspiration to hi 
creative work. How many more books he has tucked 
away in the convolutions of his brain, no one, not 
even he himself, knows. But if he retains his presen 
industry, mental alertness, and sense of social re- 
sponsibility, the world will probably see a good man 
more volumes emerge from his study. And if the 
prove to be of the same quality as those that ha 
already appeared, we may unhesitatingly say, “the 
more the better.” 
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me Free Church of America, as recommended 
3} by the joint commission of Universalists and 
4 § Unitarians, has now become an actuality, the 
Ss proposal having been approved by both the 
_ American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention by practically unanimous votes. 
_ This momentous step having been taken, and the 
_ religious world having heard the declaration of our two 
» groups that we now propose to work together in the 
_ bonds of closer fellowship in all common activities, we 
_ who are charged with the duty and responsibility of 
_ administering the new fellowship are very seriously 
_ giving thought to the problems which now confront us 
“as well as to the opportunities which await our 
_ efforts. 
_ __ Our first duty, as I conceive it, will be to consider 
and act upon the proposals by the Universalists for a 
revision of the Preamble and a reconsideration of the 
name. Most of the Universalist members of the 
_ joint commission would gladly have proceeded upon 
_ the present Preamble, but the change became neces- 
_ sary because of the nature and extent of the campaign 
made against the report, which campaign so inflamed 
the minds of so many Universalists that they had 
; _ honestly and sincerely come to fear and question the 
{ real nature and purpose of the new fellowship. The 
: plan, in its original form; would undoubtedly have 
carried at the convention had we forced the issue, but 
the opposition would have been violent and bitter and 
the reactions would have been far-reaching and costly 
in the months to come. 
So, too, with the name. That will have to be re- 
i ' considered, in order to meet the widespread criticism 
_and protests of the devoted and loyal. Universalists 
; who will not be content without such action being 
taken. Their enthusiasm for the Free Church plan 
itself was as great as that of the Unitarians, but they 
Shad developed a very strong prejudice against the 
Bate as proposed by the joint commission. Regret- 
table as this situation may be, it nevertheless appears 
to be a fact which was exceedingly evident at Worces- 
ter. Whether time will soften this feeling and per- 
haps overcome the objections, cannot now be pre- 
dicted. 
q These two proposals for modification and for re- 
consideration were almost unanimously adopted. 
They were expressly phrased as “requests,” but their 
real meaning and import were understood by all of us, 
and the mandate of our convention was clearly recog- 
nized. The delegate who refused to vote in the af- 
firmative because these changes had not already been 
ade, was comparatively alone when the vote was 
n, but he actually voiced the opinion of a great 
ny of our people who did not follow him in his 
¢ because they were willing to trust their repre- 
atives to secure the action desired after the con- 
ntion’s action. It is the confident belief and ex- 
Seiden of the Universalists that the Unitarians will 
ptly and generously acquiesce in these requests, 
e are encouraged in this belief by the assurance 
ms = te paneer of the American Uni- 


: The Free Church at Work 


Robert W. Hill 


tarian Association at the banquet, held at the close of 
our convention, that the changes we had suggested 
would without doubt be acceptable to the entire Free 
Church council. 

With these essential matters speedily disposed of, 
and the Free Church definitely organized by the formal 
election of both denominations to membership and the 
selection of permanent officers, it is our hope that the 
members of the new council will be able to devote their 
entire attention to the building of a program which will 
not only make a real appeal to our Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist people, but will also capture the imagination 
of religious liberals in other denominations. 

In building this program, we must recognize and 
encourage the many joint activities already being 
carried on by our two groups. These are by now too 
well known for specific mention again. We must seek 
to develop new agencies for cooperation and mutual 
effort, and to select such agencies as may make the 
strongest appeal to the imagination of our people and 
offer the best prospects of successful outcome. 

The program must take into account the local 
mergers which will continue to be consummated as 
heretofore, and must plan to direct and guide them to 
the real gain and advantage of all concerned and to the 
establishment of genuinely broad and liberal Chris- 
tian churches. 

The Free Church may prove to be a very appro- 
priate agency for holding the legal title to our joint 
mission churches and to all federated and merged 
churches, and may well solve the ever-vexing problem 
of their future denominational fealty and support. 

The development of the Universalist laymen with 
the aid of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, as gener- 
ously offered by the latter organization, should be an 
important part of the program. 

The program must also provide for closer asso- 
ciation with other liberal churches and the organiza- 
tions connected with them. Their ultimate affiliation 
with the Free Church was contemplated in the plan, 
and many of them are now in a very sympathetic and 
receptive frame of mind. Already in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, the Congregational church-school 
officers and teachers have joined the already existing 
organization of Unitarians and Universalists for the 
winter’s meetings and training course. The first 
meeting was largely and enthusiastically attended. 

Our liberal friends should be made to realize 
that we are sincere in our desire for their cooperation 
with the Free Church, as well as for their actual mem- 
bership in it, on a basis of complete equality with the 
rest of us. 

These are only a few of the many items in our 
program. We shall probably be embarrassed by the 
number of opportunities which will appear for new 
joint activities and for the development of existing 
agencies. Our people generally are preparing to re- 
spond loyally and cooperatively. It will be our task, 
as leaders, merely to direct and suggest, but to do so 
wisely and with full knowledge and recognition of the 
great purpose and significance of the fellowship. 
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It will be our further task to approach this entire 
matter in a spirit of mutual confidence and trust in 
each other. With two such organizations, after long 
years of independent life and action, coming together 
in mutual efforts and joint activities, many oppor- 
tunities for friction between them, and for doubts and 
suspicion of each other, are bound to arise. These 
doubts and suspicions must be allayed by our conduct 
as we launch and administer the new fellowship. We 
must not only profess loyalty to the ideals of liberal 
Christianity, but we must practice them in every pro- 
posal submitted for consideration, in every discussion 
carried on, in every decision reached, and in every act 
performed. The success or failure of the new venture 
requires absolute honesty on our part with each other, 
absolute sincerity of purpose on the part of both Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, fair and open discussion and 
consideration of all matters, and, as will then naturally 
follow, absolute confidence and trust placed by each 
one of usin all the others. Knowing well the character 
of the men elected by both groups as the members of 
the first council, I have entire faith that this great aim 
will surely be achieved and that we shall be able to 
set an example to the religious world of a religious or- 
ganization demonstrating, in its every action and in the 
spirit of its administration, its sincere determination to 


work for the kingdom of God in the true spirit of Jesus. 

And now, just a final word. We are not organiz- 
ing a merger of Universalist or Unitarian churches. 
We are not launching a fellowship to be composed 
merely of these two groups. Our ambition and our 


confident hope are that we are laying the foundation ~ 
for an all-inclusive fellowship which will be so well — 


planned and so wisely administered as to draw to its 
membership many liberal churches of other denom- 
inations, as well as some of the other denominations 
themselves, in a great step forward toward the es- 
tablishment of a united liberal fellowship which shall 
lead the liberal forces of the religious world in the de- 
termined stand many of us believe must be made 
against the disorganizing and destructive attacks now 
being made against the very existence of this present 
civilization. 

This new fellowship is the natural and logical 
outgrowth of our years of friendly and cooperative 
association together. It is now a fact and is ready to 
work. How well it will work and whether or not it 
will prove an inspiration to other liberals ‘‘of like pur- 
pose”’ will largely depend on the leadership we shall be 
able to give, and to the degree of cooperation we shall 
receive from our own people. May God in his infinite 
wisdom bless and sustain us in our efforts together. 


In This Enlightened Age 


What Happens to Some Liberals 


Anonymous 


T happened down south in a denominational 
university. It could happen in any university 
where opportunism and politics have become 
the guardians of religious thought and set the 

test for orthodoxy. 

A small popular university needed another man 
in the department of religion. Negotiations were 
opened with an alumnus who was just completing 
three years professional study in a well-known New 
England university. The first request was for him to 
write out a statement of his religious belief. This was 
done, and the president of the school, who passes on 
such matters, expressed himself as being thoroughly 
satisfied. 

The alumnus was invited back to his old school 
and given the rank of associate professor. The pub- 
licity department made much of his coming. News 
stories were published to the effect that the faculty 
was being strengthened by one who had been studying 
in a great eastern school. Affairs went well for a 
while. However, the kind-hearted president warned 
his new professor that because of his youth (he was 
twenty-nine), and. because he had been studying in a 
university whose theology was liberal, some would be 
critical of him. So this alumnus promised to resign 
from the faculty at any time the president indicated, 
should it appear that he was causing the university 
embarrassment. 

For nearly twenty years it had been a tradition at 
this school that no one had to do any real work in 
the classes conducted by the head of the Bible depart- 
ment. As a consequence there were two classes of 


ministerial students there—the noble, eager-minded 
men who welcomed truth from any source, and a few 
prejudiced lazy-minded fellows who were afraid of 
the truth. The registrar said that the latter caused 
more trouble over their courses than all the other stu- 
dents. During the first quarter these drones became 
disgruntled because they found that class work, re- 
ports, and library assignments were required by the 
new professor. They were sure that something was 
wrong when he dared to raise the standards to equal 
those of the departments of English and History. 

At the end of the quarter these few found that 
they had either failed or had been “conditioned,” so 
they went to the president and complained of the new 
professor’s theology. The president made the mistake 
of being too sympathetic and encouraged them by 
calling this alumnus in for questioning. He insisted 
that there was no need for the professor to discuss 
problems of Biblical interpretation and that he should 
avoid even those upon which the great scholars are 


thoroughly agreed. The professor replied that some of — 


the students would eventually find out the truth and 
then they would say that if their teacher did not know 
of these problems he was ignorant, and if he did know 
of them and did not give his classes the benefit of his 
knowledge, he was dishonest. This point of view was 
substantiated later by the fact that there was never 


any complaint from students who were there for work. — 


A few weeks later this professor spoke before one of 
the women’s clubs of that city on some phases of the 
relation of religion and science. 
well received. The club reporter wrote a news story 
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of the meeting for the local paper and quoted the speaker 
freely. The next day a midget-minded minister tried 


to become a sensation by denouncing the address as 
rank atheism. He made an effort to stir up the stu- 
dents against the professor. He buttonholed men on 
the street. He spoke to fawning crowds at his little 
church. He threatened to carry the matter to the 
press and to invite two notorious ministers to join 
him in a fight against the university unless this member 
of the faculty were ousted at once. 

This threat scared the president. He called this 
sensation-seeking minister in and tried to find some 


way of appeasing or silencing him. The president 
‘said he would call in two leading ministers of the de- 


nomination who were trustees of the university, the 
head of the Bible department and the professor of re- 
ligious education, and that they would analyze the 
address and question the new professor. He then 
asked the minister what he would do if they found no 
objection to anything that had been said in the ad- 
dress. The minister replied that he would do nothing 
more for the present. 

The “heresy trial’’ was held and all five of these 
men agreed that they shared the ideas advanced in the 
address. This silenced all open criticism for some 
time, yet the enemies of honesty in Bible interpreta- 
tion started a whispering campaign which was des- 
tined to remove the professor from the university. 

During the professor’s second year with his Alma 
Mater he was offered a much better position in another 
state. Many things affected his decision. Several 
of the older members of the faculty urged him to stay. 
They told him that he had weathered the worst of the 
storm and that his school needed him. The head of 
the Bible department was asked to resign because of 
his unethical handling of money, and this placed the 
president of the university in a very embarrassing 
position. So the president and vice-president both 
urged the alumnus to stay. Business and profes- 
sional men advised him to stay. Frequently he was 
invited to speak to young people’s banquets, high- 
school commencements, and assemblies. He was 
often asked to lecture to teachers’ institutes, to address 
community organizations, and to fill pulpits as guest 
minister. It seemed that he was being useful, so he 
decided to stay. 

Two years later it was quite evident that the 
young man and his friends had been wrong. Ail the 
ministers of any repute stood by the professor, but a 


_ few of ill repute prejudiced many people against him. 
_ The latter along with a few students charged the pro- 
fessor with rank infidelity and accused him of destroy- 


ing the faith of young people while drawing a salary 
from denominational funds. But if the testimony of 
many students may be trusted, he had made a truer 
and greater faith possible for them. Whenever 
honest, open-minded students asked questions re- 
garding Biblical interpretation, creeda! religion, or or- 
thodoxy, the young professor discussed them with 


_ honesty and frankness. He gave them the viewpoints 
of both the conservative and the liberal scholars. He 


never dodged behind the curtain of Biblical infalli- 


_ bility or verbal dictation inspiration. 


A few students took work with this teacher just 
to spy on him. At the close of a course these would 


ak 
a 


come up with mealy mouths and in honeyed accents 
tell the professor how much good the work with him 
had done them. Then they would flare forth to spout 
bitter misrepresentation. In a few weeks the presi- 
dent would call this alumnus into his office and show 
him several letters of excited inquiry and complaint, 
each of which had been prompted by what these stu- 
dents had been saying. These letters were from honest 
people whose minds had been poisoned beyond hope 
of recovery. 

One afternoon a middle-aged woman of the hyper- 
conservative type called on the young professor and 
accused him of being a wild liberal. He asked her 
what she objected to in his teaching. She replied that 
she understood that he said the world was not created 
in six days of twenty-four hours each. The professor 
replied, in his most kindly manner, that she had 
stated his opinion correctly and that of every other 
professor on the faculty. 

“Well,” she said, “‘I do love the old Bible and I do 
not think such things should be told young people. 
You know the Bible says that at one time there was 
just one true prophet left and I believe that is the way 
it is now and brother —— is that prophet.” 
Here she mentioned a fellow of loud, supposedly high 
voltage, conservatism who spent most of his time de- 
nouncing other people, and it was common knowledge 
that he was both unfair and dishonest, not to say 
entirely unchristian. 

It is astonishing how tense the atmosphere can 
get over such an issue in this enlightened age, even 
when the charges are fabricated. A small group of 
ministers, hoping to achieve notoriety, threatened the 
president with a fight on his institution if he did not 
let this professor go. The president saw that he was 
caught in the pincers of a popular move in theology. 
While he was aware that the accusations were unfair 
and untrue, the propaganda had gained such propor- 
tion that it weighed him down with anxiety. He had 
a conference with this alumnus and laid the facts be- 
fore him. The professor, not wishing to add to the 
president’s load and being unwilling to injure his old 
school, offered his resignation. 

Much relieved, the president accepted the resig- 
nation at once. However, he admitted to the pro- 
fessor that his point of view was probably right, and 
that no doubt eventually it would be the prevailing 
belief. 

“But,” said he, “‘we cannot afford to have these 
questions raised here now. People will not give their 
money to a denominational school about which 
questions can be raised.” Later he told one of the 
deans that were he the president of a state school he 
would rather have this alumnus to teach religion 
than any man he knew. He also stated that he would 
recommend him anywhere. 

Every member of the administration told the 
professor that he had made himself useful in student 
and extra-curricula affairs. The deans told him that 
he had done exceptionally well in his department. 
Fifteen members of the faculty of fifty-five told him 
that his views on religion were substantially theirs. 
Many of them admitted that they would get into 
trouble also if they were to teach the Bible to college 
students. In this enlightened age! 
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ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
be bug of personal publicity is fast becoming 


a ravaging plague. It destroys the fine reti- 

cences in the best of men. Some men, not of 
the best, are turned into horrible objects. The other 
night we saw a man in a news film, explaining with a 
fat leer to the public of the United States why he had 
left his middle-aged wife. It was a repulsive sight. 

We have been affected in a slight degree with the 
same distaste by reading a recent article in a popular 
magazine by Lloyd C. Douglas. It is entitled 
“Why I quit my pulpit.” 

Mr. Douglas has been for nearly thirty years a 
Congregational minister. His father was a minister 
before him. He has served several generous, appre- 
ciative, and, so far as we know, faithful congregations. 
Seven years ago Mr. Douglas felt confident enough to 
give helpful counsel to students in training for the 
ministry. He published a little book on ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Every-day Life.” He waved a gallant flag. He 
assured the young men that, after a score of years of 
experience, if he had his choice over again, he would 
unhesitatingly enter the Christian ministry. A score 
of years, with their exactions, sacrifices and rewards, 
had left his proud flag flying. 

Two or three years ago, however, Mr. Douglas 
wrote a novel. It was a surprising success. It has 
had twenty-seven printings. We have not read it; 
but we gather from vague enthusiasts that it teaches 
a religious idea of doing good by a holy stealth that 
enriches the soul of the one who doesit. Mr. Douglas, 
sensibly enough, has heard a higher calling. He is 
going to devote himself to ‘a nation-wide parish of 


novel readers,’”’ from whom he has already received 
6,000 letters. We wish him good things in this unor- 
dained ministry. We need more novels sounding 
the note of religion, that lost note of life in present- 
day fiction, which, as Mr. Chesterton has said or 
might say, contains too many people who get mur- 
dered or too many who ought to be. 

But Lloyd C. Douglas is not content to enter 
gratefully into his new “parish.’”’ He is impelled to 
turn and slap the old one, comprising all the people 
who have worshiped with him, been taught of him, 
shared their joys and agonies with him, and “‘lived in 
his mild and magnificent eye.”” For what grave and 
mature reasons does Mr. Douglas spurn the manse and 
the church? What profound disclosures has he to 
make to the magazine-reading public? It seems that 
the privileges enjoyed for thirty years are a sinister 
threat to the ministerial soul. The minister is killed 
by kindness. “Almost every day he and his family 
are plunged into indischargeable obligations by being 
made the perplexed recipients of gifts and genuflections 
which they do not want.” . . . “The time soon comes 
when the preacher is so deeply in debt to his con- 
stituency for flowers and fruit, discounts and dinners, 
motor rides and concert tickets, that he is socially in- 
solvent and at the beck and call of his good-natured 
creditors.” Evidently the eye of a needle, about which 
someone once spoke, was enlarged in Mr. Douglas’s 
parishes, or his congregations were miraculously 
wealthy and humble at the same time. There must 
be a considerable number of ministers in the United 
States who would welcome a few gifts just now, and 
be willing to dispense with the genuflections. 

Mr. Douglas offers a second reason for his ‘quit- 
ting.’ ‘Notwithstanding this steady imputation of 
other-worldliness to the preacher and his family, it is 
required of him that he be an astute money-getter.” 
But this reason cannot have weighed so heavily upon 
Mr. Douglas as did the burden of that smothering 
kindness. The article concludes with words perhaps a 
little naive, but accompanied by a lovely gesture: 
“Had the peculiar circumstances not arisen which have 
beckoned me to the nation-wide parish of novel- 
readers-—a considerable number of whom write me 
that they do not go to church—I would probably have 
remained in the pulpit. . . . But now that I am leav- 
ing it, my sympathy goes out to the tens of thousands 
of ministers,.”’ 

When, the other night, we heard the man in the 
news film explaining why he had been called away 
from his rather pitiful wife, we did not catch what he 
said; but we gathered it was something like this: “She 
was a nice enough woman. She cooked well; she con- 
sidered me; and she bore me children. But I never 
really liked her.” 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


ok * 


THE EFFECT OF THE MOVIES 


NE evening last week, my daughter and I felt ina 
festive frame of mind. We wanted to cele- | 
brate. The movies showing in our city were 

investigated. There were two films that were likely 
to be entertaining. This out of four theaters was an 
unusual average. In each case, however, there was a 
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second feature picture and in each case again it was 
“one that from the published “summaries and evalua- 
tio s’’ we knew to be unwholesome and distasteful. 
We have learned to be wary. My family wished 
| to see George Arliss in ‘‘Disraeli.”” When we came to 
the door of the theater, we found two little boys stand- 
| ing about in the corridor. Dorothy, they said, would 
| not let them go in. Dorothy was the older sister of 
| one of them, just out of a junior college. Inside, 
' Dorothy, waiting near the door, almost in tears, ex- 
‘plained that she had innocently brought the two boy 
| to see “Disraeli.” They came a bit early for this film 
and found themselves witnessing a film so vile that the 
mayor of our city, complained to as soon as some of us 
i could get to the telephone, compelled its withdrawal. 
i It is true that one may telephone and find the exact 
by time when the film that one wishes to see is to appear. 
| If one is strong minded and firm with his family, he 
f}/ may get them out before they have been exposed to 
| the cheapness and rottenness that is all too likely 
_ to accompany even the good films. Hope, however, 
) has a way of springing eternal, and I have been known 
_ to take a chance and stay. 
Lie: Am I growing unduly squeamish as the years ad- 
re vance? I do not think so. On one occasion I made 
if up my mind to stay. The photography was wonder- 
| ful and the hero’s singing voice a delight, but the one 
| college student among us hastily shooed us all out. 
' He said that he could not sit by his mother and see 
_ a thing like that. We have practically stopped going 
} to the movies. That is all right for us. We are sur- 
i viving in comparative cheerfulness. But we are 
| haunted by the thought of those that do attend. We 
_ have tried to console ourselves with the thought that 
| probably most of it was over the heads of the ch Idren 
_ that attended, and that the adults were hardened in 
_ their sins or their virtues and would not be affected 
- much. . 
4 Now all this consolation has gone. Forman’s 
_ readable and popular summary of the findings of the 
' Committee on Educational Research of the Payne 
Fund leaves one appalled. This is not someone’s 
" guess. It is not the prejudiced opinion of professional 
_ moralists. It embodies the conclusions of scientists 
' who have carefully investigated and checked their 
results over a period of four years. There are, they tell 
_ us, some good movies, probably many. There is a vast 
_ flood of others. The weekly attendance at the movies 
in this country is 77,000,000. Of these, 11,000,000 
_ are fourteen or under. The effect of the movies is of 
astonishing strength and permanence. It is not true 
_ to say that the children do not get the effects that we 
adults get. They do and the results are lasting. They 
even increase as time goes on. 
Here, then, is an educational enterprise that is of 
vast effect. It is changing habits, standards of living, 
and social standards. It is capable of changing all of 
‘these for the better. It is coloring attitudes toward 
other races and peoples. I have read elsewhere that 
‘one of the most powerful influences that have brought 
about the loss of prestige that western civilization 
has experienced in the Orient has been the films that 
have sent out, depicting the cheapest, most sordid, 
degrading elements in our civilization. If they 
ing this effect in the Orient, they are having it 


es 
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here. One thing should come out of this book, and out 
of the wide reading of the pamphlets that Professor 
Fred Eastman has published. Our churches, through 
the pulpits and through the various clubs, should 
spread a knowledge of the appalling facts. Every 
means must be used to induce a more critical attitude 
on the part of parents and of children. Other methods 
of control will be devised. They must be. But in 
the meantime, here is a task that we cannot postpone. 
Thomas H. Billings. 


* * 


LUTHER AND LIBERALISM 


HROUGHOUT the world during this month of 
November there will be celebrated the 450th 
anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. 

Most of the celebrations will be under auspices that 
are unfriendly to liberalism, particularly in religion. 
Moreover, it is not possible on any grounds to claim 
Luther as a liberal. He was dogmatic in his own opin- 
ions, and intolerant of those who differed with him. 
He opposed with vehemence the Anabaptists, the 
forbears of religious liberals, merely because he was 
not willing to go so far as they in the direction of re- 
ligious freedom or in the application of religion to the 

- social order. He was unnecessarily bitter and brutal 
toward the peasants in their efforts for social justice. 
He ridiculed the ideas of Copernicus concerning the 
universe, and repudiated the reliance on reason ex- 
tolled by Erasmus and his fellow-humanists. 

Nevertheless, liberals cannot afford to forget that 
it was through the courageous stand of Luther against 
the papacy, possibly only because he had the support 
of powerful princes in Germany, that the domination 
of an autocratic church over the minds of men was 
finally broken. It may even be said in Luther’s de- 
fense that perhaps his conservatism and his dogmatism 
helped to save Protestantism from being so disinte- 
grated that it would have been completely wiped out 
by the Counter-Reformation. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that, conservative as he was, he helped to.es- 
tablish schools and libraries for the common people, 
which proved the means of unsettling even his au- 
thority over succeeding ages. 

Furthermore, Luther’s teaching that all labor for 
the good of others was essentially service of God broke 
down the distinction between the sacred and secular, 
so characteristic of the Middle Ages, and consequently 
began the process which has deposed asceticism, men- 
dicancy, and magic from their once exalted position 
in the esteem of men to one in which they are con- 
sidered blights on humanity, and which has raised our 
regard for healthy and happy human living. 

The special gospel of Luther is couched in terms 
uncongenial to moderns, but the heart of it is deliver- 
ance from fear through faith in God. It was the fruit, 
of course, of Luther’s conquest of his own fears and, 
therefore, gave him the courage to stand by his 
opinions even when they were shown to him to be 
more and more heretical. In Luther’s appreciation 
of the religiousness of simple human service, and in 
his willingness to stand by what he conceived to be 
truth in scorn of consequence to himself, liberals can 
not help feeling some kinship with him. 

Julius F. Krolfifer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FOILING LA BELLE DAME 


Louis Harap 


Invitation to Philosophy. By Durant 
Drake. Boston: Houghton Mifflin and 
Company. $8.25. 

A friend of mine once wrote to me: 
“Lady Philosophy can be a Belle Dame 
Sans Merci. Those who follow her blindly 
have often waked up to find themselves 
wandering in arid places, alone and empty. 
But if you ignore her occasional verbal 
frivolities and logical dissipations, she may 
be your companion for life.” From the 
point of view of the layman and the be- 
ginning student of philosophy, the in- 
teresting question which is asked regard- 
ing an introduction to philosophy is, will 
this introduction leave me in arid places, 
alone and empty? The answer, in the case 
of Mr. Drake’s “Invitation,” is decidedly 
negative. Aware of the dangers of a 
technical philosophic vocabulary and a 
stringently dialectical mode of discussion 
for the uninit ated, Mr. Drake has avoided 
conveying the impression that philosophy 
is sterile. Instead, his book is written in 
such a gracious and admirably untechnical 
manner as to convey with lucidity some 
difficult points in epistemology and the 
philosophy of science. In addition to 
chapters on the problem of knowledge and 
modern physics, such topics as evolution, 
vitalism, and the mind-body problem, are 
treated, and the book is concluded with 
chapters on ethical, esthetic and religious 
values. The discussion throughout is in- 
stinct with a sense of the significance of the 
subject matter for the conduct of life. 

If this work does not delude the be- 
ginner in philosophy in the manner of La 
Belle Dame, Professor Drake’s “invitation” 
has something of the character of the well- 
known spider and the fly episode. For the 
book might better have been called an in- 
vitation to the realistic philosophy, since 
the author tries to establish the realistic 
position in all phases of his subject. The 
beginning student has nothing left but to 
accept this position, unless he reads ex- 
tensively in the contemporary philosophic 
literature, and few students will do this. 
Mr. Drake appends a list of reading to 
each chapter which is of assistance in 
this direction. But it is a nice question of 
philosophic pedagogy—and even a larger 
question—whether an. introductory text 
should be so single-heartedly devoted to 
expounding a given position, as this book 
is. Is it not preferable to present the 
varieties of philosophical thought, so far 
as possible, each in its best light? Most 
students for whom introductory texts are 
intended will probably never again return 
to the study of philosophy, so that it would 
seem desirable that one specific view should 
not be pressed too hard, in the hope that 


the student might be left more free to find 
his own philosophic level. 

In addition to its realistic bias, the pres- 
ent writer finds the book too contemporary. 
Again, in the case of students for whom 
this text will be the only invitation to 
philosophy that they will accept, there is 
far too little reference to writers prior to 
the last century. Mr. Drake’s view that 
most philosophies of the past are ‘‘super- 
seded systems,” and that contemporary 
philosophy ex” ibits the fruits of ‘‘progress”’ 
which ‘‘leave these older thinkers hope- 
lessly behind” (page xxiii), explains the 
lack of reference to historical thinkers. 
This is indeed a large question and the 
present writer can do no more than to 
register dissent from this optimistic view of 
contemporary philosophy. 

These differences of opinion do not, of 
course, affect the eminent readability of 
the book. It is admirable in its sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficulties of 
the student who is approaching philosophy 
for the first time; and in Mr. Drake’s ver- 
sion philosophy will not turn out to be a 
Belle Dame Sans Merci. 


* * 
THE ROMANCE OF ABELARD 


Peter Abelard. A novel. By Helen 
Waddell. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 3038 pp. $2.50. 

Sir William Archer once said, ‘‘Let the 
playwright beware of saying to himself, ‘I 
will gird up my loins and write a play. 
Shall it be a Phedra, or a Semiramis, or a 
Sappho, or a Cleopatra? A Julian, or an 
Attila, or a Savonarola, or a Cromwell?’ 
A drama conceived in this reach-me-down 
fashion will scarcely have the breath of 
life in it.”” The same precautions are 
valid for the “historical romancer.” 

Happily, Miss Waddell is not one who 
needs such advice. Although she isa 
recognized student of the Middle Ages, she 
has here written no mere historical ro- 
mance, setting forth in the guise of fiction 
the “‘characters and customs’”’ of her chosen 
period. On the contrary, the characters 
of her story, Heloise and Abelard, seem to 
have taken hold of her imagination and 
demanded to be interpreted. 

No attempt is made to give a complete 
account of the romance from beginning to 
end. Indeed, a span of only six years is 
presented, beginning with the first meet- 
ing of the couple and ending with Akelard’s 
retirement to the little hut in the forest, 
which he called the Paraclete. No use is 
made of the famous letters of the later 
years. Wisely, the authoress has left 


‘untouched these years with their own pe- 


culiar romantic interest. For artistic 
purposes, they would yield clumsily to the 
orientation of the earlier complex phases of 
the romance. 


The first part of the novel is perhaps 
slightly marred by a too exclusive attention 
to the affaire d’amour, with a consequent 
slighting of the richness of character to be 
expected in a portrait of two great people 
as well as lovers. But after the turning 
point of the plot is reached in the account 
of the mutilation of Abelard by the hire- 
lings of the half-insane uncle of Heloise, 
the characters and the action become much 
more convincing; they fully satisfy that 
sense of expectancy that attaches itself to 
an interest in this great pair and in their 
century. The antiphonal, or perhaps 
Greek chorus, effect of the many beautiful 
snatches from medieval song, from the 
liturgy and the Fathers, and even from the 
writings of Abelard, lends strength ani in- 
terpretative depth to the writer’s own 
gracefully lyrical style. The actual de- 
velopment of the historical characters and 
events forces on the novelist the problem of 
uniting two quite different themes. There 
is, first, the conflict between loyalty to 
the vow of chastity and love for Heloise; 
there is, second, on account of the mutila- 
tion of Abelard, the theme of thwarted love 
as well as of thwarted ambition. These 
themes are blended together with convine- 
ing interpretation, and with alternating 
incidents of romance and of church in- 
trigue. All conflicts are finally resolved 
in a strikingly probable emergence of 
Abelard’s theory of the atonement from 
the actual suffering of the parted lovers 
and of the disappointed and disillusioned 
scholar, hounded interminably by his 
jealous rivals and enemies, the heresy 
hunters. Thus the benediction comes out 
of the wisdom gained through suffering: 
“We are justified in that by the life and death 
of His Son He has so bound us to Himself 
that love so kindled will shrink from nothing 
for His sake.’”’ One lays down the book 
almost ‘‘calm of mind, all passion spent.” 

This is a novel not to be soon or willingly 
forgotten. It has the ‘‘breath of life in 
it. A pei ore 


* * 


A SHORT BIBLE 


The Short Bible. The American 
Translation in Brief. Edited by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed and J. M. P. Smith. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 545 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is the American Translation in a 
shortened form. It is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the Book of 
Amos and ending with the Letters to 
Timothy and Titus. A selection from the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus is also included. 
Preceding each book is a short history of 
the writer and a very brief resume of the 
latest results of. critical scholarship. Each 
selection has a clear caption in modern 
language and a reference to the correspond- 
ing chapter and verse in the Authorized 
Version. The book is attractively bound 
and well printed, with an index of all the 
books. It is a very useful addition to 
Biblical literature. M. H., Jr. 
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Two First Churches in Cambridge in 


Memorable Tercentenary Celebration 
Florence W. Gerould 


Three hundred years ago, Rev. Thomas 
Hooker came to New-Towne, and the be- 
ginning of the organization of the First 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., occurred. 
The tercentenary of this church has just 
been celebrated, and in 1986 there will be 
a further celebration of the coming of Rev. 
Thomas Shepard, and the conclusion of the 
organization of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. 

The tercentenary was a joint celebration 
in which the two churches, the Congrega- 
tional and the Unitarian, participated. 
The executive committee consisted of four 
members from each church, Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, Frank Gaylord Cook, William B. 
Medlicott and Mrs. Charles W. Spencer of 
the First Church (Congregational), Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Hollis R. Bailey, Philip 
P. Sharples and Mrs. Charles W. Gerould of 
the First Church (Unitarian). This com- 
mittee was increased to seventeen from 
each church, with chairmen for each sub- 
committee. The plans were set in motion 
with a dinner of the executive committee 
at the Faculty Club in May followed by a 
dinner at Dr. Calkins’ church of the com- 
mittee of thirty-four, and a dinner at Mr. 
Bailey’s church of the same large com- 
mittee. The plans began in May, and the 
committee will be dismissed in November. 
Complete accord and cooperation has been 
the watch-word in every detail which has 
been carried out to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the members of both churches. 
Friendships have been formed, and ties 
cemented which will last as long as life it- 
self. 

The various events will go on record 
as worthy of the great tradition of the his- 
torie churches. 

In the beginning, the life of the town, the 
college and the church were one. Every 
voter had to be a church member. The old 
chronicles always speak of “‘this church 
and this town.’”’ The meetinghouse was 
the townhouse. The citizens of the town 
were first in good works. The college was 
founded in 1636, and from that time until 
1814 the meetinghouse was used for re- 
ligious services, seats were reserved for 
college students, and commencement ex~ 
ercises were held here. 

In 1829 there occurred a separation from 
the church of a majority of the members, 
at the time of the ministry of Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, father of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and grandfather of Justice Holmes. A 
new church home, for those leaving the old 
church, was built in 1831. Since that time, 
the two streams of thought have flowed 
side by side, and at the time of the 250th 
anniversary and again, for the tercentenary, 


these streams have united into a broad 
river of friendship. 


On Sunday morning, October 8, Dr. 
Raymond Calkins and Rev. Ralph EB. 
Bailey exchanged pulpits. Large audiences 
greeted them, and their addresses were 
warmly received. 

It was peculiarly fitting, in view of the 
long and close association of the college and 
the church, that Harvard University should 
lend Sanders Theater for the Pageant- 
Drama, which occurred Tuesday evening, 
October 10. The theater was filled to ca- 
pacity. Representing the city were Mayor 
and Mrs. Richard M. Russell, in the au- 
dience, and Deputy Sheriff Joseph Mac- 
Elroy, in his robes of office, led the com- 
mencement procession, for the last episode. 
Distinguished members of the university, 
among them Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor Kirtley Mather and Dr. 
Edward C. Moore, took part in the per- 
formance. Well-known citizens also par- 
ticipated. Hannah Winthrop chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution contrib- 
uted the revolutionary episode. The or- 
chestra of fifteen pieces was volunteer, and 
professional in its execution of selections 
appropriate to the episodes. Mrs. John 
Pratt Whitman wrote the Pageant-Drama, 
and with her husband produced it. It was 
a thoughtful piece of research work, dra- 
matically presented. The seven episodes 
carried the audience from the buying of 
the land of the Squaw-Sachem by Gover- 
nor Winthrop in 1638, through the first 
Harvard Commencement, and the wel- 
coming of Lafayette in 1824. 

On Wednesday, October 11, exactly 
three hundred years after the organization 
of the church, a public meeting was held 
in the First Parish (Unitarian) meeting- 
house. The principal addresses were 
given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, and Dean 
Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard Divinity 
School. Dr. Eliot spoke of his long and 
close association with the church—‘‘born 
into its fellowship, nurtured in its spirit 
and steadied and refreshed through the 
chances and changes of life by its simple 
and cheerful faith. Our two churches not 
only share a common heritage, they are 
partners in a common enterprise, and con- 
scious of common needs and desires. To- 
gether you strive to upbuild the higher life 
of our city, together you own the brother- 
hood of those who feel themselves in God’s 
presence, under his law, and privileged to 
share in his work. Together may you go 
forward, today in the mood of reverent 
memory, tomorrow in the mood of pro- 
phetic hope. You see I am interested in 
this tercentenary, not just as a memory, 
but as a motive. For all our honorable 
history, we are only at the beginning ot 
larger destinies—at the beginning of our- 


selves, at the beginning of the possibility 
of our nature, at the beginning of finer, 
juster social relations, at the beginning of 
larger faith and hope and love.” 

Dean Sperry began his address with a 
quotation which Honorable Charles Rus- 
sell, on the occasion of the 250th anni- 
versary, made from Macaulay: “‘‘It is now 
time for us to pay a decent, a rational, a 
manly reverence to our ancestors; not by 
superstitiously adhering to what they in 
other circumstances did, but by doing what 
they in our circumstances would have 
done.’ 

“Of the spiritual dangers which be- 
set us today, the least likely is that of a 
superstitious adherence to the creed of the 
founders of the Newtowne church of 1633. 
On the other hand, of the duties which such 
a celebration as this lays upon us, none is 
plainer than the attempt to discover what 
men like Thomas Hooker and Thomas 
Shepard would say and do, were they to 
come alive again in our midst. One of 
the tasks of our time is to achieve a theol- 
ogy which shall have the austerity and in- 
terior structural strength of that elder 
system. But when all has been said that 
can be said of Calvinism, we are persuaded 
today that it was not a faithful transcript 
of reality, that in this respect we are 
nearer to reality than the fathers were. 
Perhaps those men of yesterday have no 
precise counterparts today. But the glory 
will have departed from our Puritan tradi- 
tion, if the day comes when there are not 
left among us ‘non-comformable men,’ 
and when we do not recognize this quality 
as being in public affairs the hall mark and 
genius of our heritage.” 

In the evening of October 11, a banquet 
was held at the First Church (Congrega- 
tional) at which members of both churches 
were present. Dr. Raymond Calkins was 
toastmaster. The speakers were Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Mayor Richard M. Rus- 
sell, Honorable Leverett M. Saltonstall, 
A. R. Humphries, who brought the greet- 
ings of the church in Cambridge, England, 
Rev. John M. Phillips of Hartford, Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, Dr. Dwight Bradley, 
Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, William R. Craw- 
ford, Dr. William E. Gilroy, Dr. Charles 
E. Park, Rev. William M. Macnair, and 
Dr. George L. Paine. 

An important feature of the tercentenary 
was an exhibition of engravings, documents 
and manuscripts at the Treasure Room of 
Widener Library. Hollis R. Bailey and 
Frank Gaylord Cook were at great pains 
to make this exhibit a choice revival of 
memories of the early days. 

The tercentenary will long remain in 
the minds of all those who participated 
in its many features a memorial worthy of 
the great tradition of our First Church. 
Published accounts of the events will take 
their place beside those of fifty years ago 
and our descendants will read with pride of 
our efforts to hand down to them an un- 
broken record of our achievements. 
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New England Associate Alliance 


Flawless weather and the unfailing hos- 
pitality of the hostess branches, coupled 
with an excellent program, made an all- 
around success of the first meeting for the 
present church year of the New England 
Associate Alliance. The roll call showed 
that 427 were present at the meeting held 
October 19 in Canton, Mass., where the 
organization was the guest of the Alliance 
Circle of that town, and of the Goodwill 
Alliance of the neighboring town of Sharon, 
Mass. The sessions were held in the his- 
toric Canton church on the “plain,’’ where 
there have been preaching services without 
a break for 259 years, dating back to 1674, 
when John Eliot preached there to the 
Indians. 

Rev. Walter C. Pierce of Sharon opened 
the meeting with prayer, and a gracious 
welcome was extended by Mrs. Abner L. 
Braley, president of the Canton Alliance 
branch. Entertaining and informational 
were the historical sketches of the two 
churches—Canton and Sharon—presented, 
respectively, by Mrs. Fred W. Sumner and 
Mrs. Joseph A. Cushman. 

The collection for the day, amounting to 
$1939.25, was for the Children’s Mission 
to Children. Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall, 
president of the Children’s Mission, pre- 
sented its cause briefly, stating that rigid 
economies in salaries, printing and other 
expenses have been introduced to meet the 
depression, but that no child that needed 
help has been turned away. Shrinkage in 
the funds for operating expenses has been 
due to reduced income on investments, 
smaller donations, and decrease in reim- 
bursements by parents. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, only recently 
back from a summer in Europe, spoke upon 
“What Next?” Mrs. Gilson confined her- 
self to the most recent happening in Eu- 
rope—Germany’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations and the anti-Semitic 
activities in that country. She does not 
believe that Germany desires war nor that 
she is prepared for it. “Hitler is in the 
midst of a flag-waving campaign just now,” 
she said. “If we let the temperamental 
excitement in Germany alone, I believe it 
will die out. In any event we in America 
must not allow ourselves to be maneu- 
vered into war,” she warned. 

Of the Jewish situation, Mrs. Gilson 
stated that the only European’ countries 
without a Semitic question are Holland 
and England. It is nothing new in Ger- 
many, since it dates back to the Romans 
who were followed down the Rhine by the 
Jews. For two hundred years Germany, 
unlike England, has had anti-German 
Jews. The poet Heine was the first of a 
long line of anti-German propagandists 
which reached down to those whose books 
were burned last winter, she declared. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., spoke in the afternoon on 
“Dignity, Greatness, and Peace.” The 


cynics are questioning, he said, whether 
there ever will be dignity, greatness and 
peace in the world again. Mr. Perkins be- 
lieves that these will return when the world 
desires to have them—when men purge 
themselves and society of selfish and sinful 
qualities. ‘“‘No problem ever is solved in 
the world except through individual char- 
acter as it is shown in small things,” Mr. 
Perkins stated. ‘‘On the way you do your 
little chores depends the solution of the 
great problems of the world.” Mr. Per- 
kins used the moving picture “Cavaleade’’ 


with which to illustrate his address. Of 
movies in general he said: “The moving 
picture has many evils, and one reason is 
that people like us have held ourselves 
aloof from them, so that we have not de- 
veloped an intelligent critical audience.” 

Miss Theresa French of Canton sang, 
“Just for Today,” and the Canton church 
organist assisted as accompanist for the 
day. Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., 
president, presided at the meetings, at 
which there were represented seventy-five 
branches, three evening branches and one 
junior Alliance. 

Thoedora W. Robinson, £ ecre ary. 


Essex Conference 


“A Perambulating Conference” was the 
title given to the 182nd session of the Es- 
sex Unitarian Conference, held at New- 
buryport, Mass., Sunday, October 15. The 
conference lived up to its title, for the dele- 
gates moved five times back and forth 
across Newburyport holding portions of 
its program in several churches. 

The business of the annual meeting was 
held at the First Parish Church, after 
which the delegates adjourned to the mis- 
sion chapel of the local church, known as 
St. Peter’s, for evening prayer under the 
direction of the minister, Rev. Laurence 
Hayward, assisted by his vested choir. 

The delegates next moved on to the 
Old South Church (Presbyterian) and 
listened to an address by its minister on 
the subject of George Whitfield, founder of 
the church and eminent eighteenth-cen- 
tury evangel’st. 

Back at the First Parish Church, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
preached the conference sermon, on ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religion in the World Today.” 

“Liberalism is today being challenged in 
every field to which its influence has ex- 
tended. The doctrine that man, without 
the miracle of sacrament or supernatural 
conversion, can and does turn toward the 
good, that the process of his growth is the 
loosing of the bonds in which his powers 
have been imprisoned, has changed our 
political, social, educational, and religious 
aims and organizations. Today that prin- 
ciple is being abandoned. Fascists and 
Communists declare that the mass of men 
must be under authority, and in religion 
we see the liberal theory rejected with 
scorn by Barthians in Germany and else- 
where and by men, lately prominent in 
the ranks of liberal religion, who now turn 
to Rome or to Anglo-Catholicism. The 
reason for this rejection of liberalism is, 
in part at any rate, the failure of liberals 
themselves to see that there is no genuine 
freedom without submission to an ade- 
quate ideal.” 

The supper-table program proved alto- 
gether hospitable and delightful under the 
influence of the local Alliance and the pre- 
siding officer, Dr. H. C. Gale, who intro- 
duced the evening speakers. 


Rev. Robert P. Doremus of Gloucester, 
Mass., spoke on the ‘“‘Three Rs for New 
Worlds of Faith and Life: Rediscovery, 
Recovery, Re-creation.” He said that 
“this is the hour for a liberalism that has 
vision, power, resolution, which hears the 
call of what is noblest in its heritage, and 
the call of its present opportunities to 
help mightily in the task of making a new 
world. 

Bradford Gale, president of the national 
Young People’s Religious Union, spoke 
forcefully of the duty Unitarians owe to 
the cause of peace, and urged his hearers 
to take more active positions now that 
the danger of world war was again immi- 
nent. He said that the Y. P..R. U. stood 
solidly against war and was pledged not to 
give any aid whatsoever to any war move; 
on the contrary it actively workedfor 
peace. 

Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine of Lynn, Mass., 
took as her topic: “The N. R. A. of the 
Alliance, a Never Retreating Alliance.” 
The Alliance asks its members to take a 
more active interest in the church school 
and the Y. P. R. U. branches where the 
leaders of tomorrow are being prepared. 
She suggested four things to the Alliance. 
(1) Get new members. (2) Seek out 
especially young married women for mem- 
bership. (3) Welcome strangers and make 
them feel like coming again. (4) Take an 
active interest in current issues of the 
day. 

The conference passed a stirring resolu- 
tion supporting the efforts of our officials 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
and instructed the secretary to forward 
the same to said officials. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Fred W. Bushby, Peabody, Mass.; 
honorary past president, Howard Charles 
Gale, Beverly, Mass.; first vice-president, 
William F. Strangman, Salem; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Lewis Doane, Marble- 
head, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Her- 
man F. Lion, Lawrence, Mass.; directors 
for three years, Mrs. Eben T. Brackett, 
Lynn, George F. Low, Peabody, Irving ~ 
Patterson, Lawrence, Mrs. Andrew H. 
Paton, Danvers, Mass. 

Herman F. Lion, Secretary. 
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; AT WEST NEWTON CHURCH 
_ For the third year the Unitarian church 
in West Newton, Mass., is arranging for a 
} les of Sunday lectures and recitals by 
‘internationally famous men and women. 
Phe course will open November 19, when 
Henry James Forman, the news editor of 
The Literary Digest and managing editor of 
Collier’s, who has done intensive work in 
studying the effect of the movies on young 
_ people, will speak on ‘‘What the Movies 
_ Do to Our Children.” December 3, Miss 
Selma Ekrem, one of the leading literary 
people of the new Turkey and author of 
' that amazing autobiography “Unveiled,” 
Lo will ‘discuss “Young Turkey Looks West- 
_ ward.” December 17, Sir Norman Angell, 
, the world-famous publicist and author, will 
~ speak on “Causes of the Present Chaos.’’ 
| This one lecture is at 4 p.m. Wednesday 


p 


evening, December 20, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the church, will, by re- 
quest, give a Christmas reading, when he 
will interpret dramatically Walter de le 
‘Mare’s midwinter night’s dream ‘‘Cross- 
| ings.” This is the only number in the 
| b series which is not on Sunday. January 7, 
- Sisley Huddleston, diplomat and author, 
the political representative of The Chris- 

- tian Science Monitor, will discuss ‘‘Can 
1 ‘Europe Avoid War?” On January 21, 


C. E. M. Joad, the distinguished British 
_ philosopher, will lecture on “The Responsi- 
bility of This Generation to the Next.” 
_ February 4, Lawrence Binyon,.the famous 
English poet, who has come to Harvard this 
year to deliver the Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures, will give a recital from his own 
work and that of other English poets. 
February 18, Patrick Braybrooke, the dis- 
tinguished British critic, biographer and 
novelist, who is the cousin of G. K. Ches- 
terton, will lecture on ‘‘Post-War England 
Speaks.” 
~ il lectures, with the two exceptions 
noted above, will be Sunday evenings at 
80 clock, and will be preceded by a half- 
hour recital by William Ellis Weston, or- 
ganist of the church. These are public 
lectures, and all who are interested are most 
cordially invited. No charge for admis- 
sion will be made, but a collection taken to 
_ defray expenses. 


* * 


Rs. SETH CURTIS BEACH DIES 
Mrs. Frances Hall Beach died at her 
me in Watertown, Mass., November 3. 
Beach was the widow of Dr. Seth 
in-Besch, who until his death last year 


ghter of a clergyman, Rev. Syl- 
idd, who was also an author. She 
: e member of the American Uni- 


band’s minis- 


iation, and was active in 


Wayland, Mass., as well as during his 
years of retirement in Watertown. 

Mrs. Beach is survived by two sons, 
Dr. Sylvester Judd Beach of Portland, Me., 
and Russell William Beach, president of 
the Cosmos Press of Cambridge, Mass., 
and a sister, Mrs. Harrison T. Whipple of 
Portland, Me. 


* * 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, formerly minis- 
ter of the Second Church in Boston, has 
given to Princeton University a manu- 
script in Latin of a commencement oration 
delivered at Princeton in 1753 by Joseph 
Shippen of Philadelphia, Pa., an ancestor 
of Dr. Shippen’s. 

Dr. Alphonso H. Carvill, prominent 
physician of Somerville, Mass., and a 
layman of the Unitarian church in Somer- 
ville, who died November 3, had been a 
member of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
since 1921. 

Rev. Ben F. Wilson, recently appointed 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Jose, Calif., and Mrs. Wilson were 
guests of honor at a dinner and reception 
at the church October 24. Leading local 
clergymen, representatives of clubs and 
other organizations before which Mr. Wil- 
son has appeared as speaker in San Jose 
and near-by communities, and clergymen 
and educators from the bay region were 
present. 

The bulletin of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Plainfield, N. J., records the 
death of Mrs. Ella M. Pleydell, for many 
years a devoted member of this church and 
the mother of Albert Pleydell, prominent 
in young people’s work. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


The installation of Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will take 
place, according to the usage of that 
church, during the morning service on Sun- 
day, November 19. The sermon will be 
preached by Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston. 

Tuesday-Friday, November 21-24, at 
12.15 p. m., Rev. C. Leslie Glenn of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., will be the 
noon-day preacher. Monday at 12.15 
p. m., Raymond C. Robinson will give an 


organ recital. 
* * 


GEORGE A. RICKER DIES 


All Souls’ Church in Washington, D. C., 
and the Laymen’s League lost an earnest 
and valuable worker in the death of George 
A. Rieker, November 2. Mr. Ricker was a 
civil engineer and was associated with the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. He had served as a 
trustee of All Souls’ Church and as chair- 
man ‘of its publicity committee, also as 
vice-president and president of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the League. In national 
parle: Se oertumma meric pt the 
League’s Council. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

The Sunday School Union will meet on 
November 20, in the First Church in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Supper will be 
served to the delegates at 6 o’clock. The 
general meeting will be held at 7 o’clock. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge is thespeaker, and 
has taken for his subject, “Can We Teach 
Anything?” 

At 8 o’clock the teacher-training class, 
with Miss Annie E. Pousland as teacher, 
will discuss ‘‘What are the Religious Needs 
of Children?” Mrs. M. Louise Hastings is 
the leader of the conference which also is 
held at 8 o’clock, and for which the topic 
is, “Getting Ready for Christmas in the 
Chure School.” 

Miss Annie E. Pousland, will discuss 
“The Objectives of the Church School.” 
The question for special consideration is 
“What Are the Religious Needs of the 
Children which the Church School Can 
Meet?” Reading assignments: ‘How to 
Teach Religion,” by G. H. Betts, chapters 
2-7; “How Can I Learn to Teach Re- 
ligion?” by Blanche Carrier, chapter 4; 
“Supervision of Religious Education,” by 
EK. J. Chave, chapter 3. 

The teacher-training class at its last 
meeting considered the question, ‘How 
May We Discover the Needs and Capa- 
bilities of Our Pupils?” The following 
reading was suggested to further a better 
understanding of pupils at different 
ages. 

For a better understanding of children 
from four to six years: “A Study of the 
Little Child,” by M. T. Whitley; “Psy- 
chology of Childhood,” by Naomi Nors- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley, pages 280-290; 
“Pupil and Teacher,” by Luther Weigle, 
lesson 3, Karly Childhood; ‘‘Play in Educa- 
tion,’’ by Joseph Lee, chapters on Dramatic 
Age. 

For a better understanding of pupils 
from six to nine years: “Primary Methods 
in the Church School,” by Alberta Mun- 
kres, chapter 1; ‘“Teaching Primaries in the 
Church School,” by Smithers, chapter 1; 
“Pupil and Teacher,’”’ by Luther Weigle, 
chapter 4. 

For a better understanding of juniors, 
nine to twelve years: “A Study of the 
Junior Child,” by M. T. Whitley; ““Psychol- 
ogy of Childhood,” by Naomi Norsworthy 
and M. T. Whitley, pages 290-308; ‘‘Pupil 
and Teacher,” by Luther Weigle, chapter 5; 
“The Boy Problem,” by William Byron 
Forbush; ‘The Junior,’’ by E. J. Chave; 
“Play in Education,” by Joseph Lee, chap- 
ters on Big Injun Age. 

For a better understanding of seniors, 
twelve to sixteen years: “Play in Educa- 
tion,” by Joseph Lee, chapters on Age of 
Loyalty; “Pupil and Teacher,” by Luther 
Weigle, chapter 6; “Youth and the Bible,” 
by M. A. Streibert; “Seven Ages of Child- 
hood,”’ by Ella Lyman Cabot, chapters on 
Adolescence; “Psychology of Adolescence,” 
by Tracy. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Every good life is 
an incentive 
to all other lives. 


George William Curtis. 


MAKE YOUR IDEALISM 
CAMPUS-ORACLE-PROOF 


Enthusiastic idealism is not enough, said 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Bangor, Me., addressing 
freshmen of the University of Maine, 
September 17. “You will have to think 
desperately hard about fundamental issues, 
about religion and politics and economics,” 
he warned them. ‘Mere enthusiastic 
idealism will not carry you along. These 
will be punctured early by campus oracles 
unless you can support them with sub- 
stantial fact, new knowledge and fresh 
logic. This is a time for clear heads as 
well as consecrated hearts. 

“Your own clear thinking and earnest 
convictions are worth the slippery and 
wrong-headed verdicts of the entire upper- 
classmen majority more times than not. 
Do not sell out the integrity of your own 
mind.” 

* * 


RADIO SERVICES 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day 1la.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
.in standard time. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THERE ARE FIVE REASONS 
for 


LAYMEN’'S S UNUDAyy 


Send for these and observance suggestions, if you 
have not received them. The date is 


Bie 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beac-n St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


November 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year, 


UNIQUE SERVICES BY 
SALINA YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Salina, Kans., was asked to be responsible 
for the Sunday service during the absence 
of the minister, Rev. Robert M. Pratt, at 
the National Kiwanis Convention. The 
young people engaged Professor C. M. Cor- 
rell of the Science Department of the 
Kansas State College, who spoke on “Is 
Your Religion an Opiate?’’ The service 
was conducted by members of the Union. 

The service committee has organized a 
new girls’ club of twenty girls that will 
meet at St. Faith’s House (the Episcopal 
settlement house) every other Saturday 
afternoon this winter. 

The Y. P. R. U. entered the Asbury Hos- 
pital Booth Festival held each year at 
Kansas Wesleyan University. Young 
people’s groups of other churches in Sa- 
lina and northwest Kansas compete in the 
festival and articles useful in a hospital are 
collected and presented to Asbury Hospi- 
tal following the festival. The festival 
committee this year gathered foods and 
linens and other necessities valued at $45. 


During the month that the Salina Y. W. 
C. A. was closed because of a decreased 
budget, the Y. P. R. U. opened the kitchen 
and parish room of the church, which is 
centrally located, to business girls during 
the noon hours, for cooking their meals 
and eating their lunches. One member of 
the Union attended the national Young 
People’s Christian Union convention at 
Turkey Run and eleven members attended 
the Kansas Federation Conference. 

When officers of the Y. P. R. U. were 
installed recently, instead of the regular 
“charges” to the new officers, each of the 
new and each of the old officers read a se- 
lection—articles from The Register by Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, a part of the Ware 
lecture, selections from Mr. Eliot’s book, 
the poem, ‘‘Voices Prophetic,” by Rev. 
Charles G. Girelius, and the prayer written 
by Helena Stone at the convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and one 
written by Dr. Clifton Merritt Gray on 
“The Kingdom of Brotherhood.” Some of 
the newer members of the Union thus got 
their first introduction to Unitarian 
writers. 
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SAFEGUARDING OPINION 

i IN THE FREE CHURCH 

_ The October meeting of the Ministers’ 

_ Monday Club was held October 9 in Eliot 

all, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
with a good attendance. 

___ In view of the fact that the president of 

the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 

. tice, Rev. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., was the speaker, members of the 
Fellowship were invited to be present. 

_ Mr. Thompson took as his theme, 
“Safeguarding Opinion in the Free Church 
of America.” Mr. Thompson disclaimed 

‘any hostility to the Universalists or the 
Free Church, but was decided in his insist- 

‘ence that the freedom of thought and in- 
tellectual integrity of all concerned should 

_ be safeguarded. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious edi- 
| tor of The Boston Transcript, opened the 
discussion. 
Mr. Thompson said in part: 

) “The glory of Protestant Christianity 

' is its multitude of sects. No matter what 

_ opinion an individual holds he is quite 
sure to find some denomination with which 

. he may affiliate and not do violence to his 

- opinions. 

“All privileges have their price. Protes- 
_ tantism pays for its three hundred divi- 
sions in terms of sectarianism, duplication 

of effort, religious rivalry and financial 

_ burden. 

“In my opinion the privileges accruing 
ie are worth the price, and we have cause to 
4 be glad that in this country the Protestant 
_ tradition still holds. I challenge anyone to 

show me a community which has been 
strictly dominated by one church for a 
century or two in which there is not relig- 
ious apathy and spiritual degeneration. 

There are values in religious dissension. 

_ Happy is that country which has no es- 

_ tablished church or religion strong enough 

_ to dominate and dictate to others. 

“Robert G. Ingersoll was right when he 
said that our numerous denominations are 

of value because they tend to purify and 

_ improve each other. When one denomina- 

tion has weak points, foolish doctrines 

- and glaring peculiarities, the criticism and 

_ ridicule of the people of other denomina- 

_ tions call the attention of the people within 

_ the fold to these faults and they correct 
_ their own follies. 

“We liberals are now confronted with a 

_ proposition to unite our forces in a pro- 

_ posed Free Church of America. The 

grounds for this proposed union are: 

~ community of theological ideas, avoidance 

_ of duplication of activities and financial 

_ saving, all very excellent reasons. 

7 “Among the ministers of the two de- 

- nominations there is very little difference 

of opinion concerning matters theological. 

In fact the real difference between Uni- 

versalists and Unitarians is not theological. 

“T assume that the Free Church idea 
will succeed. But thus far in our consid- 
eration of the matter I have heard but 


i 


little said concerning the most important 
matter involved, the safeguarding of 
opinion. 

“There are those who would shut out 
humanists and others, and who would 
make as a condition of the proposed union 
subscription to theological statements. 
If to belong to the Free Church anyone is 
obliged to sacrifice honest opinions and 
freedom of thought it is no Free Church. 

“Tf we are to sacrifice our intellectual 
integrity no possible benefits which may 
accrue can compensate us for this loss. 

“True religion is really free. There must 
be no toll-gates on the highway of the 
spirit. Where compulsion to conformity 
begins, true freedom ends. In the democ- 
racy of souls all opinions have equal rights.”’ 

* * 

INSTALLATION IN PETERSHAM 

The installation service of Rev. Earl C. 
Davis as minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), was held Sep- 
tember 10. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank B. Crandall of Athol, Mass., 
and Rev. Howard W. Collins participated 
in the service. The formal act of installa- 
tion was performed by M. M.S. Moriarty, 
chairman of the church, and the congrega- 
tion. Dr. Park delivered the prayer of 
installation. The address to the minister 
was given by Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., and the address to the 
congregation was given by Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman of Petersham, Mass., the 
former minister of the church. Greetings 
were brought from the American Unitarian 
Association by its president, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. 

* * 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 

The International Amity Club has re- 
elected as president, Dana W. Stockbridge 
of Andover, 1935, and as secretary, Ralston 
B. Darley, 1935, of Lexington, Mass. 

Robert Perry of Everett has been elected 
secretary of the Student Council in place 
of Frank Ware, resigned. 

Through the courtesy of Howard M. 
Beverly of Ayer, Mass., father of one of 
the dormitory boys, the school has received 
a remarkable collection of butterflies and 
other mounted insects, minerals and 
samples of all kinds of wood. 

Headmaster Wetherell has been elected 
a member of the National Council of the 
National Economic League to represent 
New Hampshire. 

Two members of the Upper School, John 
W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., and Edgar 
D. Webb of Arlington, Mass., accompanied 
Headmaster Wetherell to Brunswick on 
Saturday, November 4, to see the Bow- 
doin-Bates game. Both boys are planning 
to enter Bowdoin. 

Max Montor, German reader and 
Dramatic Impersonator, gave a Shakes- 
pearian program before the School As- 
sembly on October 27. 


MISS DESTEMPS IN HARTFORD 


Miss Helen J. Destemps is now serving as 
parish assistant in the First Unitarian 
Church, Hartford, Conn. She entered 
upon her duties November 1. For the 
past five years Miss Destemps has been 
the parish administrator of the Unitarian 
church, Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


LOAN EXHIBIT OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
It will assist in arranging definite dates 
for the loan exhibit of photographs entitled 
“Some Representatives of Liberal Re- 
ligion—Age Old—World Wide,” if appli- 
cants will return with the utmost prompt- 
ness their choices of dates. Churches are 
listed in the order of application and it is 
difficult to make arrangements if the time 
a date is pending is prolonged and several 
requests come in in the meantime. 
Helen Patterson, Librarian. 
* * 

ESSAY CONTEST AT SAN DIEGO 
The young people’s organization of the 

First Unitarian Church of San Diego, 

Calif., has been offered three prizes of 

$10, $5, and $2.50, by the minister, Dr. 

H. B. Bard, for the three best essays on the 

subject, ““What Is There in Liberal Re- 

ligion that Commands My Allegiance?’ 

The essays are to be submitted by the end 

of the fiscal year. Dr. Bard will address 

the club once a month on some phase of 
the subject. 
* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Thomas H. Billings is minister of the 
First Society in Salem, Mass. 

Florence Russell Gerould is a member of 
the executive committee of the ter- 
centenary observance of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass. She is 
chairman of the Post Office Mission of 
the First Parish in Cambridge branch of 
the Women’s Alliance. 

Louis Harap received the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1932 and is at present engaged 
in philosophical research there. 

Robert W. Hill is a lawyer of Salem, 
Mass., and a justice of the District 
Court. In the Universalist Church he 
has filled important national positions, 
first in the national Young People’s 
Christian Union, and then on the Gen- 
eral Convention board. He is a member 
of the Joint Commission of the Free 
Church of America. 

Albert C. Knudson is professor of sys- 
tematic theology and dean of Boston 
University School of Theology. He is 
the author of “The Doctrine of Re- 
demption,” “The Doctrine of God,” 
“The Philosophy of Personalism,’”’ and 
many other books. 

Julius F. Krolfifer is minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


“Not long ago a learned don,” said Stan- 
ley Baldwin, in a House of Commons de- 
bate the other day, “who would never ad- 
mit himself in the wrong, met a friend and 
said, ‘Do you know that yesterday I met 
Mrs. So-and-So, who is your sister?’ 

“ ‘No,’ said his friend, ‘not my sister; 
she is my aunt.’ 


** “T think,’ said the don rather acidly, | 


‘that on reflection you will find that she is 


your sister.’ ””—E«change. 


A lady approached an Edinburgh sur- | 


geon and asked him if he would perform an 
operation. 

‘What for?” he inquired. 

“Oh, anything you like. You see, I at- 
tend a lot of women’s bridge parties and, 
never having had an operation, I simply 
can’t take part in the conversation.’’—Lon- 
don Answers. 

* * 

Less than $60,000 of the $180,000 is still 
needed, and there are hopes that it will be 
attained in a few days. The committee 
decided to take the bull by the horns, so 
to speak, and to leave no stones unturned 
to hit the mark.—Lyons (N. Y.) paper. 

«x. * 

The tired-looking man sat facing the 
solicitor. ‘So you want a divorce from 
your wife,” said the latter. ‘“Aren’t your 
relations pleasant?” 


“Mine are,’ came the answer, ‘but 


hers are simply terrible.”—Answers. 
* * 

“How did you make your neighbor keep 
his hens in his own yard?” 

“One night I hid half-a-dozen eggs under 
a bush in my garden, and next day I let 
him see me gather them. I wasn’t both- 
ered after that.””—Boston Transcript. 


* * 


“Scientific experiments have discovered 


= ————— 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont iveets. Rev. Palfrey Perkin., Min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 
Emeritus. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D. 


Contributions Made 


Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ. | 


Recital by Mr. Rebinson. Tuesday-Friday Rev. 
C. Lestie Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819)- 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11 a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


ff} NEW, YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Prcomrrerr cine) 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The November-December Issue of 


THE NEW HUMANIST 


contains important articles: 
Civilization Through the Contagion 
of Action 
by Arthur EZ. Morgan 
In De‘ense of the Manifesto 
by Roy Wood Sellars 
Paul Tillich and American Humanis n 


by Harold Buschman 


| Also: 


Do We Need God? by E. C. Vanderlaan, 


A. N. Whitehead and the Role of Ideas, 
by Edwin A. Burtt; Another View of 


| Eddington, by Virgil C. Aldrich. Poetry 


that the heart jumps when a pistol is un- | 


expectedly discharged,” says a news item. 
These scientists do find out the darned- 


est things.—Malcoluy W. Bingay in the 


Detroit Free Press. 
* * 

“Can you beat it?”’ 

“What now?” 

“They sold me this stuff on the ‘pay-as- 
you-can’ plan, and now they insist I pay 
when I can’t.””-—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Traffic Cop: “Say, lady, do you know 
how to drive a car?” 

Fair Motorist: “Oh, yes, what is it you 
wish to know?’—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Push back the cuticle with the orange 
stick dipped in liquid cuticle-remover or 
oil. While you do one hand soak the 
other.—Beautician’s handbook. 

— + 

The limb of a tree fell on Walden Street 
today, just missing the car driven by Ever- 
ett E. Pierce, who was not in the car at 
the time.—Concord paper. 


| B. Bragg, Associate Editor. 


| 
| 


and Reviews 


Special Offer 
Free with a year’s subscription at one 
dollar when accompanied by this ad- 
vertisement—a copy of “Humanism 
and New World Ideals,’”’ by Oliver L. 
Reiser. Paper, 48 pp., together with 
the full text_of the Humanist Mani- 
festo. Offer void after January 1, 1934. 


“No Unitarian minister or layman who 
pretends to be alert to the forward looking 


trends of thought of the present can afford to 


be without this journal of ideas.” 


Yearly $1.00. Foreign $1.25. 
Per Copy 20 cents 


Harold Buschman, Editor. 

Edwin H. 

Wilson, Managing Editor. Alexander P. 
Cappon, Literary Editor. 


THE NEW HUMANIST 
105 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 


| 
) 
| 
| 


Raymond | 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Has your church done its proper 
p2rt this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room 
) bath, $8-$5. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 


Phone KENmore 5 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 

Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


| Because it spreads the Unite 


Why? 


word and gives news of the q 
Unitarian work 

Are you a subscriber? JF not, 
Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


